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. Third register— Above the G, from A flat up to 
C, we liave sounds from the head, and the voice 
is carried in the frontal sinus and the nasal cava- 
tiea. 

This voice may be styled ilimitable. Some 
women have voices named sur-aigwes (above 
sharp), going to G, and even to D, of the sixth 
octave of the keyJioard. This gift of nature is 
very rare, however. 

CHAPTER vn. 

OP THE BREAEING OF THE VOICE. 

Nature operates a change in,, ihe voice, at the 
moment that individuals, of both sezea, pass 
from childhood tppuberty.-, ; 

The period of this change la not regular, either 
for male or female. It is certain, however, that 
boys voices, after that breaking, altogether 
changes their nature, taking a different character 
to that before possessed, while the voices of girls 
do not sufler a like sensible change, because the 
only difference which is perceived consists in 
giving the voice (without changing its nature) 
more strength, tone, and in many cases, more 
compass. 

After many observations made, both in regard 
to the male and tfemale voice, it can be conjec- 
tured, before the breaking of a child's voice, what 
kind ot voice he will possess after that breakin" 
occurs. 

For example, if a boy and a young girl have 
both a sonorous voice of good compass, the re- 
sult of the breaking will give to the first a tenor 
and to the other a soprano voice. 

But, if both have a voice which is easier pro- 
duced in low than high scales, and whose low 
tones have more force and tone than the sharp 
sounds, in'^that' case the result oif the breaking 
will give a basso voice to the boy and the giri 
will have a co\itralto voice. 

Such is the course of nature when it is not 
stopped or chepked by sickness, excesses, or by 
a forced exercise daring the time of breaking. 

When nature is counteracted m one or the 
other msnner, the effects of the breaking are no 
longer the same, and we can assume that if the 
ailments, the excesses and the forced exercise do 
not ruin the voice, we shall have, at least, very 
feeble voices, of small compass, without, how- 
ever, being absolutely bad. 

This result in the two kind of voices makes 
them generally fall into an inferior subdivision, 
giving the boy a baritone voice Instead of a tenor 
or a bass instead of a baritone, and to young girls 
a mezzo-soprano voice instead of a soprano, or 
a contralto instead of inezzo-soprano. 

These voices are naturally very limited, either 
in the low or sharp tones. 

From these statements, the i importance of es- 
tablishing a method by which the voice can be 
preserved from becoming bad after its breaking, 
even when, by some accident that could not have 
been foreseen, this voice should be very much 
limited, is made very evident. 

When the voice of a pupil commences to break, 
he is generally prevented from singing. This 
rule was introduced by the old singing masters, 
because they (eared to leave too great freedom to 
inexperience, which might abuse tlie voice by 
exercising, indistinctly, on all kind of solfeggi. 



high or low, the voice ot a pupil near to its break, 
or when in process of change. 
■ They were right in that interdict, because it Is 
better not to^ have the pupil sing at all than to 
force his means at the moment that the voice, 
wants the greatest cfrcumspection in use tbr 
vocalization. 

We think, however, that with a great deal of 
caution, the pupil might sing, even during the 
breaking, but moderately, and without forcing 
the low tones, and especially avoiding the sharp 
sounds of the voice. 

Consequently the teacher must every day ob- 
serve and study the yoice oif the pupil, in order to' 
omit Irom the exercises given him. to study, the 
sounds coming li-om the chest, that he will losp 
by the breaking, and when there shall be only 
left but an octave in the extent of his voice, then 
he will st;op immediately all studies. 

In following well this method, either in regard 
to boys or young girls, but more particularly for 
the first, instead of raining the pupil's voice, it 
will be preserved, but also, by such means, the 
breaking will progress quicker, and its termina- 
tion will come more promptly. 

{To 6e CoiUinned.) 
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PRA BARTOLOMEO, CALLED ALSO BACCIO 
DELLA PORTA AND IL FRATE. 

Bom U69, died 1617. 



Before we enter on the golden age of painting, 
—that splendid era, which'crowded into a brief 
quarter of a century (between 1505 and 1530) the 
greatest names and most consummate productions 
of the art — we must speak of one more painter, 
justly celebrated. PeruginoandFrancia (of whom 
we have spoken at length) and Fka Ba^btolomeo, 
of whom we are now to speak, were still living at 
this period; but they belonged to a previous age, 
and were informed, as we shall show, by a wholly 
different spirit. They contributed in some degree 
to the perfection of their great contemporaries 
and successors, but they owed the sentiment 
which inspired their own works to influences 
quite distinct from those which prevailed during 
the next half-century. The last of these elder 
painters of thfe first Italian school was Fra Bar- 
tolonieo. 

He was born in the little town of Saviguano, in 
the territory of Prato, near Florence. Of his fam- 
ily little is known, and of his younger years noth- 
ing, but that, having shown a disposition to the 
art of design, he was placed under the tuition of 
Cosimo Roselli, a very good Florentine painter; 
and that while receiving his instructions he re- 
sided"^ with some of his relations who dwelt near 
one of the gates of the city (La Porta San Piero.) 
Hence, for the first thirty years of his litfe, he was 
known among his companions by the name of 
Baccio della Porta. Baccio being the Tuscan 
diminutive of Bartolomeo. While studjing In the 
atelier of Cosimo Roselli, Baccio formed a friend- 
ship with Mariotto Albertlnelli, a young painter 
about his o'wn age. It was on both sides an at- 
tachment almost fraternal. They painted togeth- 
er, sometimes on the same picture, and in style 
and sentiment were so similar that it has become 



difiScult to distinguish their works. Baccio was, 
however, more particularly dlstiuguislied by his 
feeling tbr softness and harmony of color, and the 
tender and devout expression of his religious pic- 
tures. From his earliest years he appears to have 
been a religious enthusiast; and this turn of mind 
not only characterized all the productions or his 
pencil, but involved him in a singular manner 
with some of the most remarkable events and 
characters of his time. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, called Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, was then master of the liberties of Florence. 
The revival of c'.assical learning, the study of tlie 
antique sculptures (diffused, aswe have related', 
by the school of Padua, and rendered still more 
a fnshibn by the influence and popularity of An- 
drea Mantegna, already old, and Michael Augelo, 
then a young man), was rapidly corrupting the 
simple and pious taste which had hitherto pre- 
vailed in art, even while imparting to it a more 
universal dfrection, and a finer feeling for beauty 
and sublimity in the abstract. At the same time, 
and encouraged for their own purposes by the 
Medici family, there prevailed with this pagan 
taste in literature and art a general laxity of mor- 
als, a license of conduct, and a disregard of all 
sacred things, such as had never, even . in the 
darkest ages of barbarism, been knpwn in Italy. 
The papal chair was during that period filled by 
two popes, the perfidious and cruel Sixtus I'V.t 
and the yet more detestable AlexandsrVI. (the 
infamous Borgia). Florence, meslitine, under 
the sway ot Loienzo and his sons, became one of 
the most magnifltent, but also one of the most 
dissolute of cities. 

The natural taste and character of Bartolomeo 
placed him lar from this luxurious and licentious 
court; but he had acquired great reputation by 
the exquisite beauty and tenderness of his Madon- 
nas, and he was employed by the Dominicans of 
the convent of St. Mark to paint a fresco in their 
church representing the Last Judgment. At this 
time Savonarola, an eloquent friar in the convent, 
was preaching against the disorders of the times, 
the luxury ot the nobles, the usurpation ot the 
Medici, and the vices of the popes, with a fearless 
tervor and eloquence which his hearers and him- 
self mistook for direct Inspiration from heaven. 
The influence of this exti-aordmary man Increased 
daily, and among Ms most devoted admirers and 
disciples was Bartolomeo. In a fit of perplexity 
and remorse, caused by an eloquent sermon of 
Savonarola, he joined with many others in making 
a sacrifice of all the books and pictures which re- 
lated to heathen poetry and ait on which they 
could lay their hands. Into this funeral pyre, 
which was kindled in sight of the people in one ot 
the principal streets of Florence, Bartolomeo 
flung all those of his designs, drawings, and stu- 
dies, which represented either profane subjects or 
the human figure undraped, and he almost wholly 
abandoned the practice of his art for the society 
of his Ittend and spii'itual pastor. But the talents, 
the enthusiasm, thte popularity of Savonarola, had 
marked him lor destruction. He was excommuni- 
cated by the pope.for heresy, denounced by the 
Medici, find at length forsaken by the fickle peo- 
ple whojhad followed, obeyed, almost adored him 
as a saint. Bartolomeo happened to be lodged 
in the convent of St. Mark when it was attacked 
by the rabble and a party of nobles. The parti- 
sans of Savonarola were massacred, and Savonar- 
ola -himself carried off to torture and to death. 
Our pious and excellent painter was not remarka- 
ble for courage. Terrified by the tumult and hor- 
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tors around him, he hid himself, vowing, if he es- 
caped the danger, to dedicate himselt to a reli- 
gious life. Within a few weeks the unhappy Sa- 
vonarola, after sutl'eriug the torture, was publicly 
burned in the Granii Piazza of Florence; and Bar- 
tolomeo, struck with horror at the fate of his 
triend— a horror which seemed to paralyze all his 
faculties— took the vows and became a Domini- 
can h'iar, leaving to his friend Albertinelli the 
task of completing those of his frescoes and pic- 
tures which were left unfinished. 

Ho passed the next four years of Ills life without 
touching a pencil, in the austere seclusion of his 
convent. At the end of this period the entreaties 
and commands of his Superior induced Bartolo- 
taeo to resume the practice of his art, and ttom; 
this time he is known as Fra Bartolomeodi San 
Marco, and by many writers he is styled simply 11 
Frate (the Friar); in Italy he is scarcely known 
by any other designation. 

Timid by nature, and tormented by religious 
scruples, he at first returned to his easel with lan- 
cuor and reluctance; but an incident occurred 
which re-awakened all his genius and enthusiasm. 
Young Raphael, then in his twenty-first year, and 
already celebrated, arrived in Florence. He visit- 
ed the Frate in. his cell, and between these kin- 
dred spirits a friendship ensued which ended only 
with death, and to which we partly owe the finest 
works of both. Raphael, who ■« as a pertfect mas- 
ter of perspective, instructed his friend in the 
more compUcated rules of the science, and Fra 
Bartolomco in return initiated Raphael into some 
of his methods of coloring. 

Jt was not, however, in the merely mechanical 
processes of art that these two great painters owed 
most to each other. It is evident, on examining 
his works, that Fra Bartolomeo's greatest im- 
provement dates fl'om his acquaintance with Ra- 
phael; that his pictures from this time display 
more energy of espression^-a more intellectual 
grace; while Raphael initiated his friend in the 
softer blending of his colors, aiid learned from 
him the art of arrangng draperies in an ampler 
and nobler style than he had hitherto practised; 
in fact, he had just at this time caught the sent!-, 
ment and manner of Bartolomeo so completely, 
that the only great work he executed at Florence 
(tlie Madonna del Baldachino, in the Palazzo Pit- 
ti) might be at the first glance mistaken for a 
composition of tlieFrat^e. Richardsen, an excel- 
lent writer and drst-rate uuthoritj', observes that 
"at this lime Fra Bartoiomeo^eems to have been 
the greater man, and might have been the Ra- 
phael, had not JFortune been determined in favor 
of the other." It ia not, however, Fortune alone 
•which determines these things; and Of Raphael 
we might say, as Constance said of her son, that 
" at his birtli Nature and Fortune joined to make 
him great." But (his is digressing, and we 
must now return to the personal histoiy of the 
Frate. 

About the year .1513 Bartolomeo obtained leave 
of the Superior ot his convent to visit Romp. He 
hadlieardso much ofthe grand works on which 
Raphael and Michael Angelo.were employed by 
Leo X, that he could no longer repress the wish 
to behold and judge with his own eyes these won- 
derful productions. He was also engaged to 
paint in the church of St. Sylvester, on Monte 
CavaUo. Bat the air of Rome did not agree with 
him. He, indeed, renewed his friendship with 
Raphael, and they spent many hours and days in 
each other's society ; but Raphael had by this time 
so far outrun him in every kind of excellence, and 



what he saw. around him in the "Vatican and in 
the Sistine Chapel so far sm-passed his previous 
conceptions, that admiration and astonishment 
seemed to swallow «p the feeling of emulation. 
There was no envy iu his gentle an'd pious mind; 
but he could not paint, he could not apply him- 
self. A cloud fiell upon his spirits, which was at- 
tributed partly to indisposition; and he returned 
to Florence, leaving at Rome only two unfinished 
pictures— figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
Raphael undertook to finish fbr him, and, in the 
midst of his own great and multifarious worlcs, 
found time to complete. It is said that while 
Raphael was painting on the head of St. Peter, 
two of his li'ichds, who were cardinals, and not 
remarkable fbr the sanctity of their, lives, stood 
conversing with him, and thpught either to com-: 
pliment him, or perhaps rou^e him to contradic- 
tion, by criticizing the work of Bartolomeo. One 
of them observed that the coloring was much to 
red. To which Raphael replied, with that grace- 
ful gaiety which blunts the edge of a sarcasm, 
"May it please your Eminences, the holy apostle 
here represented is blusliing in heaven, as he cer- 
tainly would do were he now present, to behold 
the church he founded on earth governed by such 
as you 1" 

On returning to Florence, Fra Bartolomeo re- 
sumed his pencil, and showed that his journey to 
Rome had not been in vain, iais finest works, the 
St. Mark, now in the Pitti Palace, and the famous 
Madonna di Miserlcordia at Lucca, were executed 
alter his return. Every picture subsequently 
painted displayed increasing vigor; and he was 
still in the full possession of his powers when he 
was seized v/ith a fever and dysentery, caused, it 
is said, by eating too many figs, and died in his 
convent, October 8, 1517; being then in his forty- 
eighth year. 

The personal character of Fra Bartolomeo is 
impressed on all his works. He was deficient, as 
we have seen, in physical courage and energy; 
but in his disposition enthusiastic, devout, and 
affectionate. Tenderness' and a soft regular 
beauty characterize his female heads; his saints 
have a mild and serious dignity. He is very sel- 
dom grand or sublime in conception, or energetic 
in movement and expression; the peryadlng sen- 
timent in all his best pictures is holiness. He 
particularly excelled in the figures of boy-angels, 
which he introduced into most; of his groups, 
sometimes playing on musical instruments, seat- 
ed at the feet of the Virgin, or bearing a canopy 
over her head, but, however, employed, always 
full of infantine grace and candor. He is also 
famed tor the rich architecture he introduced into 
his pictures, and for the grand and flowing style 
of his draperies. It was his opinion that every 
object should be painted, if possible, from nature; 
and, for the better study and arrangement of the 
drapery, he invented those wooden figures with 
joints (called lay-figures) which are now to be 
found in the studio of every painter, and wliich 
have been of incalculable service in art. " ' 
■- His pictures are not commonly met with. 
Lucca, Florence, and Vienna, possess the three 
finest. 

The first of these, at Lucca, is, perhaps, the 
moat important of all his works. It is called the 
Madonna della Miserlcordia, and. represents the 
Virgin, a grand.and beautiful figure, standing on 
a raised platform with outstretched arms, plead- 
ing tor mercy for mankind; around her are groups 
of suppliants, who look up to her as she looks up 
to heaven,, where, throned in judgment, is seen 



her divine Son. Wilkie, in one of his letters from 
Italy (1827), dwells upon the beauty of this noble 
picture, and says that it combines the merits ol' 
Raphael, of TitlaB, of Rembrandt, and of Rubens! 
"Here," he-says, "a monk m. the retirement of 
his cloister, shutout from the taunts and criticisnl 
of the world, seems to have anticipated in his 
early time all that his art cbuld arrive at in its 
most advanced maturity; and this he has beeU 
able to do without the usual blandishtnents of the 
more recent periods, and with all the higher quaU 
ities peculiar to the age in which he lived." 

This is very high praise, particularly fVoni such 
a man as Wilkie. The mere outline engi-aving ill 
Rossini's .''Storia.della Pittm-a" will show the 
beauty of the composition; and. the testimony ol 
Wilkie with regard iti the magical coloring is suii 
flcient. 

The St. Mark in the Pitti Palace is a single fig- 
ure, seated, and holding his Gospel in his hand. 
It is so remarkable Ibr its grandeur and simplicity 
as to have been frequently compared with the re» 
mains of Grecian art. For this picture a Grand-. 
Duke of Tuscany (Ferdinand H.) paid twelve hun» 
dred pounds, nearly two hundred yeara ago) 
which, according to the present value of money, 
would be equal to about three thousand pounds.- 

In the Imperial Gallery, at Vienna, is the Pre-" 
sentation in the Temple, a picture of wonderful 
dignity and beauty, and well known by the fine 
engravings which exist of it. Tne figures are ra- 
ther less than life. 

In the Louvre at Paris are two very fine pic- 
tures: a Madonna enthroned, with several figures, 
life-size, which was painted as an altar-pieco foi" 
his own convent of St. Mark, and afterwards sent 
as a present to Francis I. ; the other is an An- 
nunciation. 

In the Grosvenor Gallery there is a divine little 
picture, in. which the Infant Christ is rep'resented 
reclining on the lap of the Virgin, and'holding the 
cross, which the young St. John, stretching forth 
his arms, appears anxious to take from him. 

The Berlin Gallery contains only one of his pic- 
tures; the Dresden Gallery, not one. His works 
are best studied in his native city of Florence, to 
which they are chiefly confined. 

Fra Bartolomeo had several scholars, none ot 
whom were distinguished, except a nun of the 
monastery of St. Catherine, known as Suor Plau- 
tilla, who very successfully imitated his style, and 
has left some beautituf pictures. 



THE DEAD OF FRANCE. 

Paris,' November, 1866. 
The French treit the dead with singular fr- 
reverence. Wbi'.e in Italy you may piously 
kneel by the grave of nearly- every one of her 
illustrious children from the re.-notest modem 
times; you may even honor the Scipios' toiiib, 
and, if imagination be credulous, pay Virgil's 
ashes homage, although iijyasiou's distructive 
wa^es have repeatlngly surged over her, and 
civil wars have ensanguined every acre of her 
soil. In France there is scarcely a celebrated man 
who died before 1793 whose grave is to be found ; 
or, if found, which contains the ashes of departed 
worth. Voltafre's and Rousseau's tombs are in 
the Pantheon, but it is asserted they are empty— 
they were desecrated during the fierce reaction of 
1815-'20, and the bones, they contained were, in 
religion's name, thrown into the Seine. A frag- 
ment of Cardinal de Richelieu's bea.d is in some 



